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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. By 
William Wallace, late Fellow of Merton College, and 
Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Edward Caird, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Press, 1898. Pp. xl + 556. 12s. 6d. 

This book being composite in character, it may be well to state its 
contents at the outset. The master of Balliol contributes a biograph- 
ical introduction of thirty-four pages. Then follow such of Wallace's 
" Gifford Lectures" as were found in condition for publication. The 
Gifford courses, delivered at Glasgow in 1894-5, consisted of twenty-four 
lectures. Only three of the first course are reproduced. Of the second 
course we have nine lectures — the first and second, and the sixth to 
the twelfth inclusive. This portion occupies rather more than one- 
third of the present volume. A series of nine "Essays in Moral 
Philosophy" follows. The titles are: "Our Natural Rights;" "Person 
and Personality ; " "Responsibility ; " " Duty ; " " Hedonism ; " " Utilita- 
rianism;" "The Ethics of Socialism ;" "The Relations of Fichte and 
Hegel to Socialism;" "The Legal, Social, and Religious Sanctions of 
Morality." This is the longest section of the book, and runs to 269 
pages. The concluding part, entitled " Critical Essays," consists of a 
paper on Lotze, and reviews of Nietzsche and the Hegelian dialectic, 
already familiar to readers of the specialist magazines. 

A book constituted thus labors under patent disadvantages. These, 
indeed, are so obvious that many may be inclined to pass by on the 
other side. But it ought to be emphasized that, for special reasons 
peculiar to Wallace's case, these very disadvantages prove a positive 
gain in the present instance. By temperament Wallace was a reserved 
and, to mere acquaintances, somewhat uncompanionable Scot. This 
strain so far reproduced itself in his books that he may be said never 
to have let himself go. But in these fragments, so far unrevised, the 
man reveals himself as nowhere else. To be brief, the Lectures and 
Essays take equal rank with the famous elucidations of Hegel, and 
serve to render us more acutely sensible of the irreparable loss sus- 
tained in his tragic and untimely death. 
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Remembering that he had been in active philosophical service since 
his twenty-fifth year — 1868 — the mass of Wallace's published work is 
not great. The translations of Hegel, with the splendid prolegomena ; 
the little books on Epicureanism, Kant, and Schopenhauer, are all 
that remain. When we think of their quality and learn that Wallace 
was about to exchange the teacher's for the writer's life, we realize 
our loss. All his books, the memorial volume possibly most, are 
marked by those peculiar characteristics which struck one so forcibly 
in his lecturing. An intense personality, with originality amounting 
almost to genius and chastened by splendid training, enthralled the 
hearer. I heard him for the first time in the early eighties, and the 
impression remains perfectly fresh today. His subject was Boethius. 
He spoke for considerably over an hour without a single note and 
without the faintest hesitation, showing marvelous command of the 
facts and profound insight into the complicated problems connected 
with his theme. Mr. Caird summarizes the method thus : " He seemed 
to gain unusual power of putting himself en rapport with his audience 
and of communicating to them, by a kind of infection, his own vivid 
perception of his subject as it rose before his mind in the moment of 
delivery. His hearers seemed to-be receiving thought in the making, 
and not as the cut-and-dried product of the study. The play of his 
mind upon the questions discussed, the strange touches of humor with 
which his discourse was lighted up, the subtle beauty and conclusive- 
ness of expression which he often attained, and through it all the grav- 
ity and earnestness of his manner, produced an impression which was 
unique of its kind" (p. xxi). Something of this peeps out in all 
his books, the Schopenhauer for example; but in this latest volume 
there is an intimacy that one misses in the more formal works. Thus 
its extraordinary suggestiveness need be no surprise. On the whole, 
nothing has been produced by the British idealistic school in which 
the essential principle of Plato and Hegel is used in more masterly 
fashion. Disengaged from the formalism with which Hegel is so com- 
monly and wrongly associated, the moving spirit has refreshing liberty 
here. This impression of freedom from scholastic trappings is height- 
ened, of course, by Wallace's picturesque style. It must be counted 
for righteousness to the Scottish idealists that they write well ; for this 
they have to thank their literary interests. No one possessed these 
more than Wallace, and it is a thousand pities that his projected work 
on the revolution poets remained a mere project. 

Theologians will find a rich harvest in these Gifford Lectures ; 
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preachers can obtain many a hint from these moral essays ; and all 
thoughtful men will be the better for perusal of these pages, in which 
an intrepid and rarely endowed spirit grapples with the deep things 
of life. 

It ought to be said that Mr. Caird's part is admirably done, as is 
all work that loving care prompts. The single improvement we 
demand is an index. R. M. Wenley. 

University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



Die Gottesbeweise bei Thomas von Aquin und Aristoteles. 
Erklart und vertheidigt von Dr. Eugen Rolfes. Koln : 
Verlag und Druck von J. P. Bachem, 1898. Pp. viii + 305. 
M. 5. 

This learned work on theism bears the imprimatur of the vicar- 
general of the archbishopric of Cologne, and may be taken to rep- 
resent well the current Catholic apologetics. The author's object 
appears to be, first of all, to set forth effectively, for the guidance of 
his readers, the time-tested arguments for the existence of God ; sec- 
ondly, to defend these arguments against the attacks that have been 
made upon them from various quarters ; and, thirdly, to promote the 
study of the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the scho- 
lastic theologians, and of Aristotle, the supreme authority of scholas- 
ticism in dialectics, philosophy, and science. The chief value of the 
work seems to me to consist in the author's demonstration of the fact 
that Thomas Aquinas drew his arguments for the existence of God 
directly or indirectly from the great Greek philosopher. He has taken 
great pains to gather the passages from Aristotle upon which Thomas' 
arguments are based, giving carefully the sources of the passages 
cited. The arguments on which the author collates the statements of 
Thomas and Aristotle are (1) that from change in cosmic things: 
whatever is moved is moved by something else. The first mover is 
God. This physical principle is applied to the movement of the 
spheres : everything moved is divisible ; the movement of the whole 
depends upon the movement of the parts ; the activity and the wisdom 
of God are proved by the cosmic movement and order. (2 and 3) 
The arguments from the activity of cosmic things and from their rise 
and passing away : there must be an eternal subsistence back of this 
activity, this rise and passing away of finite things, and such eternal 



